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Translated for this Journal. 


Mme. Schroeder-Devrient. 
(From the Leipzig Zeitung.) 

A short time since (Nov. 10, 1859) the public 
journals brought us the news from Munich, that 
Sornre ScuroepeER, at the age of nearly eighty 
years. (her maiden name was Biirger, her first 
married name Stollmers) had excited such a ju- 
bilee by her recitation of Schiller’s “ Bell,” as 
would have been possible to but few of the young- 
er notabilities of the stage. And now (Feb. 9, 
1860) we read of the decease in Coburg, of her 
equally renowned daughter, Wilhelmina Scnror- 
DER-DEVRIENT, by second marriage Mme. Bock. 
Five and twenty years younger than her mother, 
her shorter career has been not less eventful, and 
not less rich in victories and triumphs. Born in 
1805 at Hamburg, in her fifth year she figured 
on the stage of her native city as an Amourette in 
a ballet ; and then she went with her mother to 
Vienna, where she first appeared as an actress at 
the age of fifteen, and in such parts as Alicia in 
Phéddra, Louise in Kabale und Liebe, Beatrice in 
Der Braut von Messina, did honor to the teaching 
and example of her great mother. At the same 
time she received musical instruction from Griin- 
wald and Mozatti, and already in the year 1821 
turned her attention to the opera. Emmeline in 
Weigl’s “ Swiss Family,” Maria in Grétry’s “ Blue 
Beard,” and Fidelio are mentioned as her first 
and most prominent parts. If the much repeated 
and embellished story that it was she who first 
caused the world to recognize the power and 
beauty of Beethoven’s opera, at first so little un- 
derstood, is wholly untrue, inasmuch as Fidelio 
had maintained its place upon the repertoire of 
the Vienna opera since 1816, still it is true that 
in her study of this rdle the young Wilhelmina 
Schroeder of sixteen did enjoy the personal in- 
struction, and in her performance the fullest ap- 
plause, of the composer. Thus equipped, she 
stepped forth into the world. She went first (in 
1823) to Berlin; and from there to the court the- 
atre at Dresden, with which she remained con- 
nected, notwithstanding all sorts of artistic tours, 
until her retirement from the stage in 1848. 
Here she never tired of learning and of making 
progress in her art ; but even when she had long 
shone as a model, she repeatedly began anew at 
the foundations, availing herself of the instruc- 
tions of the celebrated singing master, J. Miecksch. 
Here she laid the chief foundation to her fame, 
which after her journeys to Paris, in 1830 and ’31, 
and to London in 18382, ’83 and ’87, spread over 
the greater part of cultivated Europe. 

Should we undertake to recall all the rdles, in 
which she appeared during a period of twenty- 
seven years, we should not wander far from the 
truth, if we maintained that she had represented 
all the leading parts in all the operas written and 
produced before and during her theatrical career. 
While she revealed to us the perennial freshness 
in the works of Gluck, Grétry, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Cherubini, Spontini, she understood how, at 
the same time, to make Rossini and Bellini, Au- 





ber and Donizetti, Halevy and Meyerbeer exceed- 
ingly enjoyable to us; and any person who has 
‘admired her in the German masterworks of later 
times, in the operas of Weber, Spohr, Marschner 
and Richard Wagner, will find it hard to tell how 
much these masters owed to her and how much 
she to them. We shall not see such another Ar- 
mida or Iphigenia, such another Donna Anna, 
such another Fidelio, or Euryanthe, or Rebecca, 
or Adriana, or any of the great réles she created 
for us; we shall not see again that perfect har- 
mony of two geniuses, of the composer and the 
interpreter, which we have enjoyed in her crea- 
tions. But perhaps the highest thing in her art 
was the soul with which she quickened and enno- 
bled weaker and even weak forms. To the end 
of her stage career she was on this account be- 
sieged by an uninterrupted series of those artists, 
who thought they felt within them the clear call 
to immortality, but who, not exactly knowing how 
to find the true and shortest way to their own 
glory, found it convenient to bespeak the friendly 
mediation of the disinterested artist woman. 
Nay, I could name one — composer, who hardly 
could have believed in his own immortality, whose 
operas Schroeder-Devrient regularly studied and 
performed, because, forsooth, the man had expec- 
tations not only of a rich operatic, but also of a 
rich family fortune, and because a prospect open- 
ed before him of an honorarium from another 
great court theatre, the moment that his work 
should pass the ordeal of one stage with applause. 
“ She could help the man,” and Schroeder-Devri- 
ent was always glad to help where she was able. 
Most glad, to be sure, when it would really serve 
the cause of Art. For she had sincere joy in her 
art; for her it had nothing mechanical, nothing 
slovenly or careless, nothing done for mere ap- 
plause or gain. When she made a pilgrimage to 
Paris and London, to Vienna and Berlin, it was 
no Barnum raid, but an internal need of finding 
whereabouts she stood then in her art. It was 
the need of testing the correctness of her efforts 
before a strange and a perhaps higher and severer 
judge ; not the desire to take her talents to a 
richer and more paying market. Hence we do 
not see her seeking an inexperienced and uncul- 
tivated public of backwoodsmen ; but we see her 
going to the places upon which all her great pre- 
decessors had stood, where she still found living 
rivals, where the public had seen and appreciated 
the highest and best of its time. In fact, her 
artistic journeys were far more productive of 
fame, than of any material advantage which sh: 
carried home. 

The same zeal for Art she always showed to- 
wards other talents striving in the same direction. 

If it was not possible to carve, as she said, a 
Schroeder-Devrient out of every piece of wood, 
yet there were a great number of younger talents 
whom she taught, and helped to develope, whom 
she favored, furthered, or at least carried along 
with her. For, indeed, we must not imagine her 
instruction to have been any systematic schooling, 
lessons to be learned and said by heart: Where 





no real soul for art betrayed itself, where the ca- 


“pacity to understand and follow her was wholly 


wanting, there her influence could not of course 
avail; and, in such cases, she would privately 
and in her own way advise one to keep on knit- 
ting stockings. But where there glimmered any 
spark of native fire, she knew well how to quick- 
en it, sustain it and cause it to shine out. From 
Agnes Schebest to Johanna Wagner I could 
mention a whole list of singers, who, if they would 
be just and candid, would have to confess, that 
they must ascribe the best that they have ever 
done to her, to her example and her teaching. 

Her zeal for the aspirations of more recent 
tone-poets, has been already alluded to. There 
has hardly been one of any importance, who has 
lived at the same time with her, who has not 
sought her acquaintance, been enthusiastic for the 
genial, gifted woman, and, if he deserved it, won 
her friendship. She was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the genius of Richard Wagner; she too 
belonged to that prophetic artist circle, who did 
not let themselves be led astray either by the un- 
mistakable excrescences that cleaved to the first 
works of that master, or by the fault-finding crit- 
icism of those days, but who clearly foretold the 
rising Of a new and genuine star; she it was who 
in the parts of Adriano and of Senta, decided 
the quick victory of these creations. Nay, for 
the first representations of the Tannhduser, she 
undertook the part of Venus. 

This was the last creation of her genius; the 
role in many respects was not well suited to a 
woman then of forty; but we shall not see such 
another Venus. It was her unmistakable enthu- 
siasm for the composer and his work, that lent 
a coloring to her performance, which those pres- 
ent never can forget, and which they, who have 
only seen this opera without her, cannot under- 
stand. 

Tt has been my good fortune to have seen and 
heard this artist often, during many years, in 
nearly all her famous parts, and that repeatedly ; 
T am aware, therefore, that for all who knew her, 
there is and can be no description even remotely 
corresponding to the memory we have of her. 
And I know just as well, that, since she stands 
beyond all comparison with any living singers, it 
is hardly possible for one, who has not seen her, 
to form any conception of her performances. 
Who can imagine a Fidelio, who, with the first 
words she uttered seized upon every public, and in 
the prison scene moved even the actors on the stage 
to tears? Ora Donna Anna, who, in the brief 
words of the introduction: Padre mio! thrilled 
every nerve of our being in the deepest manner ? 
Or a Euryanthe, who could breathe such an ecs- 
tacy of love into the duet: Hin nimm die Seele 
mein? Who, if he has not — I will not say seen 
or heard — but if he has not lived it, can torm 
any idea of that cry, with which Rebecca greets 
the trumpets of Ivanhoe? And who could trust 
to the same artist, a few moments afterwards, to 
move him so deeply, as she does with the words 
of painful gratitude : 
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Yes, thou hast fought for me. the Jewess ! 
What more would the poor Jewess have? 


We shall again see Clytemnestra rage, and 
Marie toy in “Blue Beard,” and perhaps an 
Emmeline smile amid tears; we shall certainly 


often hear the Adelaide and the Erlkénig sung ; 


and we shall again be thrilled by the imperisha- 
ble beauty of these strains; but still the highest 
enjoyment we shall feel in them will and can on- 
ly be, that the singer falls not too far short of the 
ideal which has been realized to us once and not 
again. Such oneness of the artist with her part, 
such perfection of dramatic expression generally 
and of each single expression which the situation 
demands, such a union of splendid resources, of 
most highly cultivated singing with complete im- 
personation, — all this we shal! never see again 
in such perfection. 

The happy instinct with which she saw and 
caught the spirit of every réle and the peculiar 
meaning of its every moment, has often been a 
theme of wonder. This, to be sure, was native 
to her. But the great reason of it was, that she 
had cultivated her taste to the finest degree, and 
that she was never weary of proving the task set 
before her on all sides, and never ceased to study 
it until she had found the truest expression for it. 

As the Devrient was always great and noble 
in her performances, so too she always set for 
herself the highest tasks in her art. And thus 
she has worked for her time, and her name will 
live through all time. 


rdepeaekinsipacialanilliailiaes 

In announcing the death of the great German 
singer, Mme. Scurorper-Devrient, the London 
Musical World says : 


When Madame Schroder-Devrient appeared at 
Drury Lane for the first time, Pasta was declining 
from her zenith at the Italian Opera; Sontag had 
just risen above the musical horizon ; and Malibran, 
from a different point of the hemisphere, was begin- 
ning to emit a few brilliant scintillations of that light 
which was destined in so short time to obnubilate, 
if not extinguish, all contemporaneous luminaries. 
That, indeed, may be denominated the great operatic 
epoch of the age. Season after season brought new 
singers of celebrity to London, and from Catalani to 
Grisi may be traced one unbroken line of indisputa- 
ble queens of song. Madame Schroder-Devrient 
then had some names and reputations to contend 
against. The sympathies of the public were either 
enlisted with Malibran and Sontag at the Italian Op- 
era, or with our own Miss Stephens and Miss Paton, 
on the English lyric stage ; while at the oratorios and 
in the concert-room were heard such popular and re- 
nowned songstresses as Ronzi de Begnis, Camporese, 
Lalande, Pisaroni, Biasis, and other foreign canta- 
trici. Nevertheless, the great Teutonic artist, who, m 
all probability, on the Italian stage would not have 
taken rank among the first singers, achieved an an- 
paralleled success at Drary Lane, and attracted ail 
London for an entire season. Mad. Schréder-Dev- 
rient was a singer apart from all comparisons. She 
possessed very superior capabilities, both vocal and 
histrionic. Her voice was a high soprano, powerful 
and sonorous, matchless in the expression of passion 
and strong emotions, but somewhat deficient in ten- 
derness and suavity. Thus, in the character of Fide- 
lio, not even Malibran, perhaps, gave equal force to 
the denouncement of Pizarro in the prison scene ; 
while to the Governor’s interrogation, “ Who art 
thou ?”’ the answer “ Tam his wife!” (almost lost, 
by the way, in the English translation) was transcen- 
dent in its energy and earnestness. In the last finale 
too, Mad. Schroder-Devrient's voice, a real soprano, 
* towered ” above principals, band, and chorus ; and 
the singer never failed to send away her hearers with 
her last brilliant tones ringing in their ears. As an 
actress—a serious actress, let {t be understood—her 
powers were of a high order. Indeed, nothing short 
of the rarest endowments and finest impulses could 
have enabled an artist to conceive and grasp a char- 
acter like that of Leonora, at once so domestic and 
tragic, so natural and 80 lofty, so simple yet so sub- 
lime. Mad. Devrient’s figure did not consort well 
with the male. She had too much enbonpoint, and 
her walk was over-studied and conventional. Every 








action and movement, however, was instinct with re- 
ality, and became the requirement of the moment 
and the situation. She was truly absorbed in the 
scene, and in her abstraction seemed to forget the 
stage, the footlights, and the audience. 
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Iphigenia in Aulis. 


From Eutsz Porxo’s ‘‘ Musikalische Marchen, Phantasien und 
Skizzen ;” translated by Fanny Matong Rarmonp. 








Oh, radiant art of tones, blessed is the head 
thou surroundest with thy shining glory! Like a 
powerful talisman, thy light preserves from the 
insect swarm of every-day mortal cares; happily 
wander the spirits thou shelterest, over the rough 
floor of life, and through its darkness; their feet 
stumble not, and before their prophet eyes all 
shadows disappear. “ Loneliness amid the noisy 
crowd of life, is true loneliness!” Thus, on a 
lovely April morning, might any of the fair forms 
have whispered to themselves, whose glances 
rested on a serious, thoughtful man, who had tak- 
en a place on one of the little seats in the bud- 
ding garden of the park of Versailles. His up- 
ward-looking face was turned away from the glit- 
tering crowd; his forehead bore the unmistake- 
able stamp of greatness ; his clear, blue eyesshone 
undazzled by the sunlight, and a smile of hea- 
venly enthusiasm played round his noble mouth. 
His dress was simple—almost negligent; and its 
plain, gray color contrasted strongly with the 
richly embroidered apparel of the French court 
gentleman; for it was in the year 1774, and 
Louis the Sixteenth was then king of France. 
The countless promenaders, who came and went 
like a swarm of bees, laughing, chattering, and 
coquetting, scarcely remarked the immovable 
stranger ; the violet sellers, who pounced on every 
man like a swarm of flies, had grown tired of im- 
portuning this apparent petrifaction, and no 
longer condescended to direct a look or a smile 
to him. The crowd gradually thinned ; the gar- 
den grew quieter, paler gleamed the sunbeams, 
the blue of heaven darkened, the spring-intoxi- 
cated birds sought their nests, and at length all 
was silence around. Then the lonely man arose 
and turned homewards; but, walking with up- 
turned glance, he missed the way to the entrance 
door, and wandered deeper into the centre of the 
park. Here all was enchanting secrecy; the 
sweet spring seemed to have hidden herself in 
those close walks, thickets and bushes; all was 
bloom and perfume ; fountains told their watery 
legends, and white marble deities peeped through 
the young green. The wanderer paused and 
smiled dreamily ; but not the beauty of the gar- 
den had called forth the smile; it arose from the 
deepest soul of the silent one ; glorious thoughts 
seemed to agitate him. He lifted up his hands, 
then let them fall; then went on in baste, hum- 
ming to himself a complaining melody. Then 
his expressive face darkened, threatening glances 
shone from his eyes, and with a full, penetrating 
voice he sang this recitative : 

“Go, seek death at a father’s hand! my step 
shall follow thee to the dreadful altar! there will 
I lame the arm that threatens thee !” 

Then, clinching his hands, and raising himself 
to his fullest height, he stretched out his arms, 
and sang with passionate anger: 

‘Soon shall he be my anger’s prey !~— 
My dagger before him unsheathing, 


The altar they're cruelly wreathing, 
In the dust shall this ’venging arm lay!” 





At this moment, two of the Swiss guards 
burst like tigers from the bushes, seized the ex- 
cited stranger by the shoulder, and plentifully 
showered him with French and German words 
of abuse. “ Scoundrel!” cried one in broken 
German—* Dare you lift your arms to threaten 
the palace! Dare you raise a dagger against 
king Louis? Will you blaspheme the holy 
church and the altar of the Lord ?” 

“Look here,” panted the other, “the fellow 
has destroyed the flower-beds of the royal park, 
and trodden down all the violets and daisies. Off 
to prison with him!” The accused was motion- 
less for a moment; he stared at his captors in as- 
tonishment, threw a glance of surprise on the 
destruction his footsteps had caused; at last a 
smile played over his features. “ Now then,” he 
said quietly to the tall soldiers, whose eyes ang- 
rily followed his every movement, “take me 
wherever you will! but I desire first to be led 
before the king: only to him will I exculpate 
myself.” The soldiers made signs to each other 
that their prisoner was decidedly weak in the 
upper story ; however, they nodded to him affirm- 
atively, and the little procession moved onwards. 

As they arrived in the court yard, a splendid 
gilt carriage, drawn by four spirited white horses, 
whose heads were decked with blue plumes, drove 
up, and stopped before the portal of the palace. 
Officious hands were offered to assist a graceful 
female form to alight from the elegant fairy 
equipage, whose seat was covered with nothing 
less than blue velvet. A black velvet hat, with 
floating feathers, ornamented the lady’s delicate- 
ly powdered little head; lace and rose-colored 
satin veiled her exquisite figure. This lovely 
apparition was Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France. While the queen’s fat companion 
struggled with difficulty out of the carriage, 
Marie Antoinette, looking curiously around her, 
observed the mysterious prisoner, held fast in the 
grasp of the soldiers. ‘“ What is the matter ?” 
she asked hastily, in German, pausing at the 
threshold of the palace. At the sound of her 
voice, the prisoner looked up and smiled ; a little 
scream escaped from the rosy lips of the princess. 
“Oh, Master Gluck,” she cried delighted, 
holding out her hand, “ dear, dear Gluck, who 
ventures to fetter your free spirit in my king- 
dom?” Gluck’s eyes glistened ; a glance from 
the queen dismissed the confounded Swiss guards. 
“Come, master, follow me,” cried the queen, 
gayly, “ you shall not escape! Now J will be 
your gaoler. Tell me what led you in such sus- 
picious company to the door of our palace; and 
rest afew moments in the apartment of your 
former scholar.” So saying, she ran in such girl- 
ish haste up the carpeted staircase, that Gluck 
found it difficult to follow her. The assiduous 
crowd of servants remained, on a little word of 
command, in astonishment behind. Marie An- 
toinette passed, with a rapid step, through sev- 
eral handsome, gilded state-chambers, then opened 
a tapestried door, and stepped, with her silent 
companion, into a charming, simple little room, 
with a fine view over the fresh spring garden. 

“ Princess!” cried Gluck, visibly surprised, 
“this is precisely the comfortable room of our 
beloved arch-duchess Maria in the royal palace 
at Vienna! What a graceful miracle!” “ Do 
you recognize it so well?” answered the queen, 
handing a soft seat tothe master. ‘Come, sit 
down by me,” she continued with enchanting 
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grace and cordiality, “ we will talk German and 
chatter about our dear Vienna, shall we not, 
Gluck ? So long as you are here, I am only the 
cheerful, careless princess Marie, the darling of her 
noble queen mother, and the awkward pupil of 
the great master, Gluck.” As she said this, she 
laid aside her rose-colored mantle and her hat, 
and stood before her former teacher in a pale 
green silk dress, with a bouquet of orange-blos- 
soms and roses at her breast ; a lovely picture to 
look on. Throwing herself into a large arm-chair, 
and resting her little foot on ared velvet cushion, 
she went on: “ Ah, Gluck! since I heard of 
your arrival in Paris, how often I have longed to 
be back in those by-gone days! but the trouble- 
some court festivals have left me no leisure. I 
have not seen you since that stiff reception, when 
you were presented to the king, and brought me 
letters from Vienna. I scarcely knew you in 
your court dress; but I was obliged to smile to 
myself, when I saw your proud greeting, that 
accorded so ill with your fmery. In that hardly 
visible movement of the head, that set al our 
courtiers beside themselves, I recognized our 
Gluck again. Now I like you a great deal bet- 
ter; in this plain gray coat, I find my austere 
master again.” “Gracious princess,” answered 
the master absently, “those were pleasant hours 
that I passed in the pretty blue saloon of the 
royal palace at Vienna, and Marie Antoinette 
was a careful, attentive. scholar, anxious to learn, 
and persevering as few women are.” “ Not 
always, Gluck,” answered the queen, shaking 
her head ; “ do you not remember how cross you 
were sometimes, when I played badly, because a 
court ball or a sleighing party was running in my 
head? And have you forgotten how little I 
fancied Bach’s fugues? and how often you drew 
me away from the piano, saying,—‘ Archduchess; 
such jingling is not to be borne!’ and then you 
would take my place, and thunder away at the 
fugues, so that I almost lost sight and hearing, and 
drew back frightened into the furthest corner of 
the room. Oh, then how you played finer and 
finer, and I understood the intricate melodies, as 
I could not before, until the door softly opened, 
and the queen came in to listen; and then the 
quiet auditors increased, until the room and the 
ante-chamber were both full! And you paid no 
attention to them, but went on with your flights 
of tone, until some careless listener stumbled 
against a noisy object, or the fat, tight-laced, 
court-gouvernante was taken with her spasmodic 
cough ; then you would start up suddenly, and 
say hurriedly: ‘ That was finely played, arch- 
duchess!" But sometimes you were so strange, 
that I scarcely dared to speak; then Marie An- 
toinette might play as she would, Master Gluck 
heard nothing, did not reprove false chords, un- 
resolved dissonances, heavy allegros, or furious 
andantes; the eyes of my master were turned on 
high; his hands played on the piano-lid, he mur- 
mured to himself, until at last, he almost sprang 
up, and whispered with a happy smile: ‘ Ah, now, 
now thou art mine, sacred melody !’—and then 
you would turn to me, as if no interruption had 
taken place, and say: ‘ Go on archduchess!’” 
Gluck looked with fatherly kindness on his for- 
mer pupil, and his forehead grew clear under the 
cheerful, happy influence of her lovely face. 
«We have not altered, your Majesty,” he said, 
dreamily ; “ you are still the childlike, careless, 
gracious princess; I am always the awkward, 
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odd, absent-minded Gluck.” 
denly bethought her of his new opera: “Is it not 
Iphigenia in Aulis? When will it be brought 
out? Have you commenced the rehearsals yet ?” 
“ Ah, your Majesty,” 
held the first rehearsal to-day, in the royal gar- 
den. Have you forgotten that I promised to give 
you an account of the way I came to ap- 
pear in such company before you? I was just 
flinging to the winds the recitative and grand air 
of my Achilles, with the suitable gestures, as two 
of the park guards seized me. The good Swiss 
supposed that my Achilles, as he raved about his 
drawn dagger, was threatening the life of their 
lord, and they strangely confounded Louis the 
Sixteenth with Agamemnon !” 

“ Poor ill-treated, unappreciated singer !” jest- 
ed the queen, “ what a good thing it was, that I 
happened to be queen of France, just at the mo- 
ment they were slipping off with my dear Mas- 
ter! But tell me seriously, how your Iphigenia 
is getting on, and when will it be brought out ? 
I can scarcely wait for the triumph of my coun- 
tryman and master over Piccini, Sacchini, and 
Lulli!” 


“T do not even dream of victory,” 


The princess sud- 


answered the Master, “I 


ta 


” answered 


Gluck, sadly ; “ there is yet nothing said of a rep- 
resentation; I have fought unceasingly against 
the power of secret intrigues that prevent any 
rehearsals, that prejudice public opinion before- 
hand, and wound me in a thousand ways. But 
I will not yield; my work deserves that I should 
employ all my strength to smooth its way to the 
hearts of men. And should I sink -after the 
struggle, it would be without a sigh! for then I 
could say—I have not lived in vain; I have left 
my trace behind me! Yes, my queen,” continu- 
ed the noble master, with louder voice, and in- 
creasing enthusiasm, “it is a good work, this 
youngest child of my soul, this fruit of consecrat- 
ed hours! I have displayed in it the noblest 
movements of my soul, the purest feelings of my 
heart, and my loftiest thoughts. In this opera is 
my own being unveiled; here shall posterity see 
what I am, or rather what I would be. This 
music is all Gluck! I have not merely felt, I 
have also thought it ; it is a partof myself! Gone 
forever are my days and nights of error; gone 
my restless, passionate striving ;—the lofty ideal 
of my soul, unclouded clearness, a glorious sim- 
plicity of melody, a godlike truth to nature, all 
stands now unveiled and eternal before my eyes; 
my happy aim will soon be gained, the blessed 
goal reached !” 

Gluck was silent; how wonderful was the ex- 
pression of his classic features, and his glowing 
eyes, that seemed looking into another world! 
Marie Antoinette regarded him with wondering 
reverence. She cried,— Dear Master, trust in 
your queen! Iphigenia shall be brought out, 
next week if you will, by our command. With 
a royal word of power, I will annihilate the cob- 
webs of envy. To-morrow I will express my 
wishes to the intendant of the royal opera. You 
shall not struggle any more; you shall conquer, 
and I will crown the conqueror myselt.” Gluck 
looked kindly, but doubtfully, in the face of his 
excited pupil, whose lively enthusiasm would 
probably be extinguished by the next ball; but 
she met his glance with one so serious and de- 
termined, that he, with much emotion, took her 
pretty hand and pressed it with devotion to his 
lips. 





Near the midnight hour of the 19th of April, 
1774, the Parisian opera house rang with such 
delight as its walls had never before re-echoed. 
The Iphigenia in Aulide of Gluck was just ended ; 
the audience had accompanied every number 
with increasing applause ; but the glorious aria 
of Achilles raised enthusiasm to the highest pitch ; 
the officers grasped their swords involuntarily ; 
public excitement was displayed in a manner that 
mocks description, in a manner that we. cold 
blooded German citizens would have stigmatized 
as insanity ; tears flowed, sobs resounded, Gluck’s 
name was pronounced by a thousand lips, flowers 
fell in showers on the stage. On the red velvet 
cushions of the royal box leaned Marie Antoin- 
ette, splendidly attired, her eyes glittering and 
overflowing for joy in the noble triumph of her 
honored master. Louis the Sixteenth stood 
near her; his ordinarily pale face, with its kindly 
eyes, was colored with a slight blush; he looked 
with lively sympathy on the excited crowd. 
“Good heavens,” he cried suddenly, turning to 
the queen, “if the feverish flames of delight 
should be transformed to those of rage, in the 
breasts of this easily excited populace! What a 
fearful idea!” Marie Antoinette did not answer; 
she looked in wonder on the king, shuddered in- 
voluntarily, and anxiously grasped the arm of her 
husband. “ Where is Gluck ?” she whispered, in 
a restless and hardly audible voice. He was but 
that moment breaking away from the embraces 
and raptures of his admirers, the compliments of 
his vanquished enemies; and pressing the hand 
of his generous opponent Piccini, he hurried 
from behind the scenes, and followed, with uncer- 
tain steps, and almost overcome by his feelings, a 
patient attendant, who led him to the royal box. 
As Gluck entered, he bowed to the king; but the 
countless tapers dazzled his eyes with their light . 
his heart beat loudly; he struggled for breath: 
The queen approached the hesitating master, and 
with a lovely smile, placed a full, fresh laurel 
wreath on the head of the hero of tones. But 
he, suddenly rising, with burning eyes, passed his 
thin hand over his pale forehead, and turning to 
the queen witha look of horror, cried out: “ Mer- 
ciful God, what a fearful sight! Gracious queen, 
wipe off that dreadful streak of blood that en- 
circles and disfigures your white throat! Who 
gave you such an ornament? Quick, destroy it ! 
the horrible band grows larger every moment; 
your head is tottering; it is a stream of blood 
now! too late, too late, oh, heavenly father!” 
With this cry he staggered, and fell down in a 
swoon. 

“Does Gluck see ghosts ?” asked the king, as 
pale as death; “this extraordinary excitement 
was too much for him; the victory was too sub- 
lime ; too brilliant for body and soul to support.” 
Marie Antoinette trembled all over; like a 
frightened child, she tore off the precious ruby 
necklace that encircled her snowy neck, and, 
recommending the senseless Gluck to the care of 
her physicians and servants, she left the box, still 
sobbing and shuddering, on the arm of the king. 





Little didst thou foresee, newly arisen Orpheus, 
that, in this moment of exaltation, thy prophetic 
eye pierced the veil of the future, as thy lip pro- 
nounced those fearful words. That thy spirit 
overcame time and space in that superhuman 
hour, and prophesied what was to be. 

The unwithering laurel of fame flourished over 
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thy grave, and between its leaves, blossomed in | Then I make her play the two parts together. 


imperishable freshness those flowers of wonder: 
Helena, Alcesie, Orpheus, Armida, and those glo- 
rious twin blossoms, thy two [phigenias! Sweet- 
ly didst thou rest after thy struggles, and even 
the worship of posterity no longer reached thine 
ear; in a happier land cherubim and seraphim 
hearkened to the transfigured tones of thy puri- 
fied lyre ; then came the fearful fulfilment of thy 
prophecy. 

Nineteen years after thy first glorious triumph, 
the head of Marie Antoinette sank under the axe 
of the guillotine, in October of the year 1798. 








Music in Southern Seminaries. 
Femace Institute, Rieter, Tenn. 


Mr. Editor : What are old-fashioned. conservative 
people to do in these “ fast” times ? Or, in other 
words, what are teachers of music to do, who are ex- 
pected to accomplish in five or ten manths, what used 
to require almost as many years? I do not mean to 
say that people have any very definite ideas on the 
subject ; because, as a general thing, it is a matter 
abont which they are profoundly ignorant; but only 
that, in this comparatively new country, where every- 
thing is fresh, unsettled, and full of movement, the 
teacher who cannot make his pupils, in one or two 
sessions, rattle off, in some fashion, a number of pol- 
kas, schottisches, &c., is thonght to be a very poor 
concern. And, really, where so little time is allowed 
for laying a foundation, where people want immedi- 
ate results, it seems to me that a modification of the 
old slow and sure method of teaching — something 
analogous to the Ollendorf plan in language — might 
be profitably introduced. 

I have been teaching music for many years, and 
have been considered, I believe, a successful teacher ; 
bat I have been gradually changing my method, and 
I am now convinced that, in consideration of the 
peculiar difficulties of the case, my present plan is by 
far the best. And I throw off these hints for the ben 
efit of my fellow-laborers, especially those who are 
young and inexperienced ; praying them, at the same 
time, not to misunderstand me; and not to think that 
I am advocating a superficial method. That be far 
from me! 

Instead then, of keeping my pupils long in the in- 
struction book, hammering away at dull exercises, I 
take a piece which is an exercise in itself. But, mind 
now, I do not mean some easy waltz, by some musi- 
cal sophomore; no, I mean classical music, which 
will teach a true musical construction, the proper fin- 
gering of the scales, and, at the same time, form the 
taste and delight the ear. 

Fortunately, of these little pieces, there is a great 
variety. My plan is, to write to headquarters, describe 
the advancement of my pupils, and order suitable 
music. Mr. Ditson sent me thirty pieces by mail the 
other day; T could not have selected them half so 
well myself; he has better opportunities of knowing 
what is good masic than I have, and is probably a 
better judge. 

Now, to make my meaning plainer, let me cite one 
or two examples. The first, a little girl of about ten 
years old —has been taking lessons about four 
months — is here from abroad — aad practices at the 
Institute only the five school days. Now, I take one 
of the pieces of the ‘ Nebelbilder ” —a beautiful col- 
lection of 24 pieces, by Oesten, arranged “ fiir kleine 
Haende.” For this little girl I have selected the 
Shower of Pearls. Then I take the instruction book 
and make her play the scale two or three times in 


that key, till the key is firmly fixed in her mind. 
Then I make her play the bass, counting carefully 
herself every note, and noticing every mark of ex- 
pression. I explain everything till I am sure she un- 
derstands it. Then I play with the right hand, while 
she plays again with the left. Hercountenance light- 
ens up, she perceives the beauty of the music. 





| Though she plays it very slowly, to my surprise and 


gratification, she plays it correctly, and with expres- 
sion. But with the two hands, I give her a very 
small portion to practice ; this she is to know by the 
next lesson. : 

Another case, my own little son, not yet eight 
years old. For him I selected the “ Barcarolle,” 
No. 4 of Nebelbilder. I pursued the same plan. He 
has taken five or six lessons upon it, and now plays 
it—a little slowly, but almost in time; and with 
good expression ; and really understands it. 

One little girl, quite small, who took lessons last 
year from another teacher, but was interrupted by the 
two months’ summer vacation, has progressed with 
wonderfal rapidity under my present plan. I gave 
her, as an experiment, No. 5 of the 12 “ Fantaisies 
on German Songs,” by Oesten. She plays it bean- 
tifully, and her little fingers fly over the keys to the 
surprise of everybody. When she had conquered 
that, I gave her a piece of much greater difficulty — 
in fact, it was more difficult than I supposed — and, 
by pursuing the same system, she learned it patiently 
and well. 

I could write much more, for my mind and heart 
are both full of this subject ; but my letter is already 
longer than IT intended. Perhaps, at some fature time, 
I may tell your readers how I try to train the voices 
of the little ones, which have been sadly neglected. 
There is great love for music in the West, and a good 
deal of talent. But such ideas as the mass of the 
people have! 

Last summer, while in Mississippi, I carefully 
drilled a donble quartet to sing at an exhibiton of a 
male school, where heretofore they had been accus- 
tomed to the fiddle, played by the boys, keeping time 
with their fect. I thought, and so did some good 
judges, that we had very passable music; but at the 
next exhibition, the boys said that they all liked the 
fiddle best ; and so we let them have the fiddle to 
their hearts’ content. M. S. B. D. S. 

March, 28, 1860. 

P. S. Since I closed my letter, I have thought of 
an aneedote which is too good to be lost. We at- 
tended, in Mississippi, a service of our church — the 
Episcopal — at a place where a zealons missionary 
was endeavoring to establish regular services. Before 
charch, the clergyman asked me if I would raise the 
tunes. I told him if I knew what tunes the people 
could sing, I would lead them. 

“ Everybody knows Old Hundred,” says he, “ sing 
that.” 

“ Very well,” said I. 

So, when the time came, I started Old Hundred ; 
but not a soul joined in, except the minister, who, 
after some time, began singing the air an octave be- 
low, in a jerky, thumping, staccato style, which 
would have upset my gravity if I had not been bur- 
dened with the responsibility of carrying the tune to 
the end, or — letting it fall. We dispensed entirely 
with the second hymn. 

After service, I asked my friend why nobody sang. 
“T thonght you told me,” said I, “to sing Old Han- 
dred.”’ 

“Oh,” said he, “they didn’t know that was Old 
Hundred. I didn’t find it out for some time, and 
then I helped you all I could, I’m sure.” 

And truly, when I heard them sing it after their 
own fashion, I didn’t wonder that they didn’t recog- 
nize my version of it. 8. 


Mozart—Child and Man. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI., page 349.) 
No. 71. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Rome, June 30th, 1770. 
Have we performed before the King of Naples ? 
No, we have not. Wehave not yet got beyond being 
saluted by the Queen each time she has perceived us. 
However, the Queen can do nothing for us, and it is 








easier to tell you than to write you a description of 
his Neapolitan Majesty. But you can easily imagine 
how these sort of things are managed at court. The 
young violinist Lamotte,* who is in the service of the 
Impress, and who has been travelling in Italy by her 
orders and at her expense, had been a long time in 
Naples, and extended his stay three weeks longer, 
kept in a state of suspense, as he had been led to 
hope the King and Queen would ask to see him. Of 
course nothing came of this. I have a hunéred 
amusing stories to tell you of this court; and I will 
show you also a picture of the King. I have not yet 
been able to see any one here. I did not tell yon the 
reason why in my first letter, but as things are as- 
suming a better aspect now, I will do so. You know 
that two horses and one postillion make three brutes. 
At the last stage before Rome, the postillion whipped 
the horse harnessed to the shaft, and who consequent- 
ly supports the sedia. The horse fell rolling in the 
sand and dust, and fell violently on one side, dragg- 
ing with him the front part of the sedia, which has 
only two wheels. I held Wolfgang by one hand, so 
that he did not fall out of the carriage, but the shock 
dragged me down, and my right leg, which was 
canght in the iron fastenings of the apron of the car- 
riage, was torn for about the length of my finger to 
the bone. 
No. 72 
The Same to the Same. 
Rome, July 4th, 1770. 

To-morrow we are going to dine with the Cardinal 
Pallavicini; the day after with the Baron de Sainte 
Odile, Ambassador of Tuscany. We are to learn 
to-morrow a piece of news that will greatly astonish 
you. The Cardinal Pallavicimi has received orders 
to remit to Wolfgang an order from the Pope with 
the diploma. Do not say anything abent this yet. 
If the news prove true I will let you know soon. 
The last time we were at the Cardinal’s, he said sev- 
eral times in speaking to Wolfgang, Signor Cavaliere ; 
we thought it was a joke. Wolfgang has grown very 
much since he has been in Naples. 


No. 73. 
The Same to the Same. 
Rome, July 7th, 1770. 

What I wrote to you the other day about the ordert 
is true. It is the same order as that which was be- 
stowed on Gluck ; in the papers appertaining to it 
the words written are, 7" creamus aurate militice 
Equitem. And he must wear the beantiful gold cross 
that he has had presented him; you can imagine how 
I laugh each time I hear him called the Signor Caval- 
vere. We are to have an andience of the Pope to- 
morrow on account of this. 

P. S.de Wolfgang.—Cara Sorella mia, I was agree- 
ably surprised to see that you can compose so well ; 
your air is really very fine ; try often to do the same 
kind of thing ; send me soon the six minuets of Haydn. 
Mademoiselle, I nave the honor to be your very hum- 
ble servant and brother—Chevalier de Mozart— 
Addio. 





No. 74. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, July 21st, 1770. 

We congratulate you on your féte day, wishing 
you good health, and before all the grace of God. It 
is the one thing necessary, all the others are added 
blessings. We have been to hear a mass performed 
at Civita-Castellana, after which Wolfgang played on 
the organ. Onthe 16th we went to Loretto; I bought 
several relics there ; amongst others a splinter of the 
trne Cross. We saw the fair at Sinigaglia ; yesterday 
we came here. We left Rome onthe 10th: the 
Count Pallavicini has offered us here all that we 
wanted. I accepted the offer of his carriage. If 
Wolfgang continues to grow as he does, he will be 
very tall. 

P. 8. of Wolfyang.—! congratulate my dear_mo- 
ther on her féte-day, and hope she may live a hand- 
red years. It is what I pray Godfor every day, and 
what I shall continue to ask for her and for my sister 
in my prayers. I can only offer my mother the 
bells, the wax candles, the caps and the ribbons, that 
we bought at Loretto, and which we will bring her. 
Meanwhile I remain her faithful child. 

To vi auguro d’ iddio vi dia sempre salute e vi lasci 
vivere cent anni,e vifanno morire quanch avrete 
mille anni. Spero che ovi imparerete meglio cono- 
scermi in avvenire e che poi ne giudicherete come 


*Francois Lamotte, born at Vienna, in 1751. Acquired while 
very young 8 high reputation. He died in Holland in 1781. 

tMozart only wore the Order of the ‘* Cross of the Golden 
Spur,” and which gave him the right to call himself the Chev- 
alier de Mozart, (as Gluck called himself the Chevalier dé 
Gluck) in his younger days, in the imperial towns and in his 
journey to Paris, by the express orders of his father, in 1770. 
Mozart was fourteen years old. 
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ch’egli vi piace. I] tempo non mi permetto di scriv- 
er molte; la penna non vale un corno, ne pure quello 
che la dirigge. II titolo dell’ opera che lio da com- 
ponere a Milano non si sa anchora. 

I have just received as a present from our hostess 
at Rome, the “ Thousand and One Nights ” in Ital- 
ian; they are very amusing tales to read. 

No. 75. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, July 28th, 1770. 

My leg has not got quite well yet; this accident 
will cost us 12 ducats. It is not very gay work be- 
ing ill while at an inn; if I had made 1000 ducats 
at Naples I could easily console myself for the ex- 
pense of my illness. However, we have always 
something in hand, and with that, thank God, we 
live happily. 

Yesterday we received the libretto, and the names 
of those who compose the Opera Company. The 
title of the opera is, Mitridate re di Ponto, and it is 
written by a poet of Turin, Vittorio Amadeo Ciqua 
Santi by name. The opera was performed in 1777. 
The dramatis persone are :— 

Mitridate, King of Pontus, Signor Gulielmo d’ 
Ettore, tenor. 

Aspasia, betrothed to Mithridate, Signora Antonia 
Bernasconi, prima donna. 

Tipare, Son of the King, in love with Aspasia, 
Signor Santorini, first soprano, (who played in the 
last Carnival at Turin.) 

Farnace, eldest Son of Mithridate, in love with 
Aspasia, Signor Cicognani. 

smene, Daughter of the King of Parti, in love 
with Farnace, second prima donna, the Signora 
Varese. 

Arbate, Governor of Mijea soprano. 

Magio, Roman Tribune, tenor. 

We heard Sartonini sing at Rome, we already 
know La Bernasconi, and Cicognani is also our 
friend. 

The two portraits have pleased us very much, but 
one must not look too closely at them, for a pastel is 
not a miniature. They are rather too highly color- 
ed, but they lose this looking at them from a dis- 
tance ; and we are satisfied and that is enough. 

P. S. of Wolfgang.—Cara sorella mio, Io vi devo 
confessare che ho un grandissimo piacere che vi avete 
mandat i minuetti i quali mi piaccio in molto. 

(To be Continued.) 





Tue Buiinp Necro Pranist.—If we may credit 
the reports of the southern papers, the blind slave- 
boy Tom, of whom we have already given our read- 
ers some account, is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of inexplicable genius that has ever been 
heard. All ~ men have moments of inspiration 
that seem to be tke effect of some visitation of a su- 
pernatural power, rather than the result of mere hu- 
man intellect, and this, though often evinced at an 
early age, cannot be called precocity. There have 
been poets who in early youth have poured forth 
strains that all their productions of maturer years 
could not excel. Among musicians and artists there 
are similar instances, which can only be attributed to 
some mysterious gift of deity that cannot be ex- 
plained. This negro boy, Tom, though on a differ- 
ent scale of action, is another argument in behalf of 
this theory. Though a blind slave-boy, without mu- 
sical culture, and without even ordinary intelligence 
on other subjects, he evinces an ability in musical ex- 
ecution that: usually requires years of labor and un- 
doubted musical genius to attain. 

A few nights ago, in New Orleans, the manager or 
conductor of his entertainments, requested any one 
of the audience to play on the piano some piece of 
music not « yn or popular. A lady present 
played a Spanish piece of some length, and rendered 
more difficult by elaborate variations. As she played 
the boy listened, leaning his elbows on the end of the 
piano, with his h@nds clutched in the wool over his 
ears, his sightless eyes rolling upward, and his whole 
body writhing and twisting as if in pain. When the 
lady finished he played the piece so as to astonish 
everybody. But the lady detected a few faults, and, 
on being requested, again played the selection. Tom 
listened again, and afterwards played it without a sin- 
gle mistake. A few days after he remembered it 
perfectly, and played it again when asked. 

With Tom this is rather an exercise of memory 
than of absolute musical talent, for his memory is as 
great, though less intelligent, in other things. If a 
long sentence is said to him in any foreign language, 
he will at once repeat it just as it was spoken, but 
without really understanding a word. So it may be 
with his music. He probably does not understand 1t, 
though in this case the facility with which he can 
find the right notes on the piano is as marvellous 
as the memory which can retain the piece after one or 








two hearings. Mozart had this memory when he 
heard and reproduced on paper the music of the 
Miserere at Rome ; only, his was an intelligent mem- 
ory, cultivated in the art of music, while Blind Tom’s 
memory is a gift, of which the lad cannot appreciate 
the extent. 

As Tom is a slave, his owners will probably be 
afraid to exhibit him in a free state, so that it is doubt- 
ful whether the New York public will have any ocu- 
lar or auricular proof of the reported talent of this 
singular boy. 





Cuinese Music.—The musical scale of the Chi- 
nese consists of only five notes instead of seven, and 
their music is not written on five lines like ours, but 
in perpendicular columns, like the characters in their 
books. The elevation or depression of tones is indi- 
cated by distinctive names. They have no semi-tones, 
and hence arises a tedious monotony of sound. There 
is said to be a resemblance between the Chinese mel- 
odies and the ancient Scottish airs. If this be so, 
Scottish music in the days of Ossian must have been 
much ruder than it has ever yet been represented, for 
of all unearthly sounds Chinese singing is the most 
unearthly. There is no noise like it. Those who 
have attended a genuine Chinese theatrical perfor- 
mance, have had a specimen of how the men acquit 
themselves in song; but Chinese music can only be 
heard to perfection by strolling through the narrow 
streets of a Chinese town. Men, women and chil- 
dren all strain their voices to the utmost pitch, and 
give out a sort of double-fortified squeaking falsetto. 
The singers sre usually accompanied by the viola, 
and sometimes by the pig-skin drum likewise. One’s 
tympanum throbs and thrums as though a dozen 
fairies were beating upon it. Yet the Chinese have 
their Jenny Linds, Grisis and Sontags; their La- 
blaches and Tamburinis. They have their “ infant 
phenomena,” too, who, if they keep their lungs 
whole until arriving at mature age, certainly deserve 
the name. You are frequently called upon to ad- 
mire what in another place than a Chinese town you 
would suppose to be an imitation of the piteous com- 
plaint of a pig jammed under a gate ; being all the 
time ina state of nervous excitement, lest the war- 
bler should break a blood vessel in your presence. 

Unlike our private singers at home, the Chinese 
need no pressing to “ favor’”’ a company with a song. 
On the contrary, the performances are generally vol- 
untary, and the performers never give the excuse of 
cough or cold. fe truth, a slight cold is rather an 
improvement upon their style. The willingness with 
which they entertain you in this respect is only equal- 
ed by the evident vanity of the singers, or the exult- 
ing pride of the bystanders of celestial origin. 
“ That booty ? ” she will ask ; and others, “ How you 
likee dat?”’ “ What you tinkee dat?” “ Merican 
side can sing so booty?” To all of which it must 
be your invariable rule to give the expected answers, 
or you will immediately find yourself involved ina 
discussion in their horrible lingo, called pigeon-Eng- 
lish, of which you are sure to have the worst, for the 
odds are too strong against you. 

So long as a Chinese songstress can keep herself 
surrounded by listeners she will sing, and Them 
really that singing in a Chinese town, like the reveille 
and tattoo of Great Britain around the world, never 
ceases. Their favorite hour is just at the close of 
twilight. When all else is still, and silence would 
reign with darkness, howls and squeals begin to float 
upon the air; at first low and indistinct, but soon 
loud, confused and piercing. Almost every other 
door-step is thronged with noisy musicians (your par- 
don, Euterpe !) and their eager and admiring listen- 
ers. From windows aud casements come the tones 
of more delicate and retired singers, beatifying a se- 
lect party within. Every group has at least one “in- 
fant phenomenon,” the gentle cadence of whose voice 
is occasionally heard, followed by exclamations of 
astonishment and delight, repeated perhaps for the 
hundredth time. Be the theme of any song plaintive 
or gay, the tune seems to be much the same, and at 
times a hideous chorus will startle you into the belief 
that fiends are let loose upon earth.— Knickerbocker. 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Apri 2.—Gustav Satter gave a 
concert last Thursday at Dodworth’s Hall, which was 
quite a rara avis in these days, so unprosperous for 
entertainments of the kind. It was not only exceed- 
ingly well attended, but the audience was evidently a 
paying one. Most of the familiar faces belonging to 
the genus “ dead-head,” and which compose a usual 
New York concert assemblage, were among the miss- 








ing. One must congratulate Mr. Satter upon his 
success in bringing about a gathering so original. 

The programme contained several very attractive 
numbers. A Prelude and Fugue by Handel, (origi- 
nally composed for the organ); a beautiful Sonata, 
by Beethoven, (in E flat—the companion to the 
Moonlight Sonata) ; and Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations for two pianos, were the finest. The first 
two Mr. Satter played admirably; in the third he 
was ably sustained by Mr. Timm. His wonderful 
arrangement of the Tannhduser Overture concluded 
the programme, and was far more satisfactory than 
Liszt’s arrangement, for two pianos, of Les Préludes. 
All the defects and inequalities which, in Liszts’s or- 
chestral works, are glossed over by the richness and 
gorgeousness of the instrumentation, are painfully 
observable in the more meagre form of a piano ar. 
rangement. The only other instrumental piece was 
a Quintet, for piano, two cornets, horn, and baritone, 
by Mr. Satter, which, though excellently rendered, 
did not produce a very deep impression. 

Mrs. Barcuay, a lady with a pleasing mezzo-sop~ 
rano voice, but very little school, who made her 
début in public during the past winter, sang Cheru - 
bini’s Ave Maria, but seemed to be laboring under 
great nervousness, and, I should judge, hardly did 
herself justice. Mme. JOHANNSEN took a more 
prominent part in the entertainment. She sang a 
couple of songs by Mr. Satter—one of them, “ Bird 
in the forest,” a pretty, humorous little thing, imita:~ 
ing the warble of various birds, but hardly appreci” 
able by those of the audience who did not understand 
the words. Schubert’s Barcarole Mme. Johannsen 
sang exceedingly well, but I should advise her not 
to rely too much upon her own skill in accompani- 
ment. She nearly spoiled the whole by a gross error 
in the piano part. There still remains to be men- 
tioned the very satisfactory performance, by Mr, 
ScureseER, of Spohr’s “ Rose, wie bist du so reizend 
und mild,” for cornet-a-piston. This gentleman is 
perfect master of his iustrument, and the long drawn 
notes of the beautiful melody seemed just suited to 
the soft, mellow tones which he knows how to pro- 
duce. : 


dom (fetes 


New York, Aprit 2.— Last week was almost 
destitute of musical novelties. Tho only feature was 
arather deplorable one. A person, who advertised 
himself as a “new Spanish tenor ” and bore the 
name of Sefior ALsINA, gave a concert at Hope 
Chapel, assisted by two pianists and a violinist — all 
“youths to fortune and to fame unknown.” The 
entertainment, I am told, was about on a par with 
the musical efforts of boarding-school misses, and 
the young men with pale faces, no-colored hair and 
tea-spoonful-amount-of-voice, which abound in every 
community. 

WitriaM H. Fry has written an overture. Mrs. 
Bateman has recently dramatized Longfellow’s poem 
“Evangeline,” for the purpose of giving her dangh- 
ter Kate a good part in which to re-appear on the 
stage after several years’ retirement. For this play 
Mr. Fry has written an overture, or rather an over- 
ture for the poem ; for the lady dramatist has taken 
most startling liberties with the original, and makes 
the principal trials of Evangeline’s life and her sub- 
sequent meeting with Gabriel at the hospital in Phila, 
delphia only a dream, so that the play ends in the 
conventional happy lover style. 

Now Mr. Fry’s overture only expresses the poem 
in its originality. The first theme is for the cornet-& 
piston ; and is followed by a motive arranged asa 
duet for the flute and bassoon! Then there is a solo 
for violoncello, a strain for two horns, a long solo for 
violin (admirably played by Mr. Mollenhauer.) The 
overture closes without the customary allegro, and for 
that reason appears somewhat unsatisfactory and un- 
finished. Yet in closely adhering to the séntiment 
of the poem, the composer could have done nothing 
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else. Had he followed the play, he could have ended 
with the expected climax. It is for this reason that 
the overture has not been a great success with the 
majority of those who heard it. It bears about the 
same relation to the conventional overture that a po- 
etic recitation does to a drama. 

Mr. Fry’s Leonora —T1 believe the only one of his 
operas that has been played here — evinces much tal- 
ent, and though the airs do not display much origi- 
nality, the recitatives and bits of concerted pieces are 
effective. He has several other operas in manuscript 
which would be worth producing, from what I hear. 
At present Mr. Fry is so engrossed in politics that he 
pays no attention to music, 

The “ Chamber Concert Union” is giving a series 
of moderately successful soirées at Goldbeck’s Music 
Hall, a snug little box of a room in Broadway. To 
give an idea of what is done at the concerts, I append 
a copy of the programme of the concert for to-mor- 
row evening : 


1. Trio in C minor, Op. 1........55 sonbeseene Beethovon. 
8. B. Mills, Wm. Doehler and Ch. Brannes. 
BS. Mary's Drona, Beng, 00. sicesccsveseccovers Goldbeck. 
Dr. Guilmette. 
8. Fantasia on a Russian Air, (Flute)........ Heinemeyer. 
Mr. Eben. 
BN ia inns vb eee o ee bon en dewteensd Goldbeck 
Robert Goldbeck and Wm. Doebler. 
5. Pierre L’Ermite, Scéne Dramatique.......... Membrée. 
Dr. Guilmetye, 
6. Campanella, Etude..........::scseccecsveeveee Liszt. 
8. B. Mills. 
7. Serenata. Op. 41, (Flute and Piano)........ Beethoven. 


Mr. Eben and William Saar. 

Next week we shall have the two opera troupes, 
which commence operations simultaneously, Maret- 
zek at the Winter Garden and Ulmann at the Acad- 
emy of Music. TROVATOR. 





Puitapecrnuia, Aprit 3.—The performance of 

Flotow’s Martha, last night, on the occasion of Ull- 
man and Strakosch’s rentrée at the Academy, was by 
no means such as might have been expected from 
the abilities of the individual artists of the troupe. 
There was a carelessness manifested in almost every 
portion of the charming music, which displayed a 
great want of respect for the audience. Jmprimis : 
Srraxkosca, who was the conductor, whether through 
a want of mental concentration upon the task before 
him, or through imperfect rehearsal, presided over 
the orchestra so unenergetically, that many portions of 
the accompaniment seemed like a grand scrub race, 
in which each of the contestants appeared laboring 
after a prescribed goal, by a special method of his 
own. 
Junca, as Plunkett, sang fairly, but displayed such 
an utter lack of the vis comica, as to cause much 
surprise that he should ever undertake a réle, which 
affords so much scope for pleasant points. His coun- 
tenance seemed, throughout, like that of a solid 
Quaker, meditating over the curse of slavery, at an 
abolition meeting. Splendid looking son of Apollo, 
nevertheless—superb in fall roles demanding dignity 
and imposing presence ! 

BriGNo.t treasured his power throughout the first 
two acts, for his piece de resistance in the third—the 
M’appari, which lies in his best tones, and in which 
his Marta, Marta! gushes forth, as though his whole 
soul were gliding through his mouth into the hearts 
of his auditors. Of course, he made not the slight- 
est attempt ata delineation of the character ; so far 
from any mental conception of that, he was not 
even able to go successfully through the mechanical 
part of the spinning wheel scene. 

Mme. Srrakoscu is said to have been much out 
of her regular health, and her singing substantiates 
the truth of the rumor. 


Patti looked most charmingly, with a red mantle 
thrown over her little shoulders,a /a Red Riding 
Hood. Her success here has been immense. I can- 
not help thinking that the rigorous demands of the 
management upon her services, must, if persisted in, 
wear her out, physically and musically, ere she shall 
have attained that status of art development, to which 
she certainly seems destined by her “ nat’ral gifts,” 
(in the words of Hawkeye.) It seems to me that, 





even already, cavatinas which, a few months ago, 
seemed to flow as spontaneously from her pretty lips, 
as the spring from the mountain rock, now cost her 
physical exertion quite premature. If she be judic- 
iously treated, her future reputation must become 
world-wide. The young men in shining patent 
leathers, who stand in the door ways of the Academy, 
in a blasé attitude, as though it was not worth their 
while to secure seats for that which is as familiar to 
them as their own billiard balls, throw to her an ex- 
tensive assortment of bouquets, each night; a pro- 
cedure which has placed Brignoli and a sensitive por- 
tion of the public in antagonistic positions. When 
the troupe was here in December of last year, the 
handsome tenor found himself, one crowded opera 
night, hissed with much malignity, from the neigh- 
borhood of the family circle, for the imaginary of- 
fence of refusing to stoop in his tights and pick up 
about a wheelbarrow load of bouquets, which a cou- 
ple of young English lords, sojourning in this lati- 
tude at that time, had cast at her tiny feet. Then 
arose the most dire confusion—a storm of mingled 
plaudits and hisses, in which, however, the former far 
outweighed the latter. Tenor stood upon his dig- 
nity. On the following morning, the newspapers 
commented upon this bit of comedy—some of them 
berating the metallic-voiced singer in ummeasured 
terms, and others eulogizing his independence, on the 
score of European precedents, which, according to 
them, render it unnecessary for the artist to lower 
himself beyond the first bouquet. Indeed, this sub- 
ject has been the theme of controversy in polite cir- 
cles ever since. Last night the bouquets fell, as 
usual, in copious showers ; Brignoli maintaining his 
first principles. An attempt was made to hiss him 
again—but the thundering storm of applause which 
rose above it, endorsed the action of the lackadaisical 
—— and settled, once for all, so far as the Quak- 
er City is concerned, the absurdity of an attempt to 
convert a romantic tenor into a serving bouquet glean- 
er, tothe imminent risk of his tights. Imagine 
Amodio stooping to pick up three score, or there- 
about, of these votive offerings. Manrico. 
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Music in Tate NomBer.—Opera, Der Freyschtitz, by C. M. 
von Wess, piano-forte arrangement, commencing with the 
Overture. 


Mr. Kielblock’s “Miles Standish.” 


It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Franz 
KIELBLOCK, a cultivated German musician, liv- 
ing in New Bedford, and among descendants of 
the pilgrims, a man of poetically sensitive nature, 
readily enamored of Longfellow’s poem and its 
hero, full of the music of his fatherland and 
wont to see and feel things through a musical 
medium, unconsciously perhaps translating his 
experiences into tones,—should have been moved 
to make an opera of “ Miles Standish.” It was 
a bold task, and a formidable, for a beginner in 
large forms of composition; one in which few 
succeed, even with the public of a day; and in 
which the fewest of the few acheive a real suc- 
cess. Creative genius, marked, significant orig- 
inality, is heaven’s rarest gift. Yet one may 
properly indulge the impulse to produce, without 
imagining himself a Weber or a Mozart. The 
misfortune is that, leaving the final great re- 
wards of genius out of the account (and they 
come usually quite tardily, after long outward 
failure), the other prizes (of immediate popular 
success), the “lucky hits,” are much more apt 
to fall to coarser and more superficial talents, 
coupled with worldly enterprise, than to much 
finer powers, which feel, appreciate, aspire to 
what is highest, yet fall short of genius. The 








new composer of a new opera, therefore, neces- 
sarily meets a sceptical public; or rather does 
not meet it at all; used to hearing the world- 
famous works, the public waits to be pre-convinc- 
ed of the excellence of a thing, before it troubles 
itself to go out and listen to it. At least this is 
true of a half-musical American public, which 
only trusts, and is only tempted by either that 
which is “classical” or that which is “ popu- 
ular.” Mr. Kielblock, therefore, might well 
take it as encouraging that the great Music Hall 
was more than half filled, last Saturday evening, 
with eager and respectful listeners to the first 
necessarily imperfect trial of his work. Among 
these was a very large delegation from New Bed- 
ford, whose interest in the occasion speaks ex- 
ceedingly well for the estimation in which Mr. 
K. is held among his familiar friends and neigh- 
bors. Most of the audience testified their grati- 
fication, as the work proceeded, by looks and 
frequent applause, even to the end of a three 
hours’ performance. 

The impression of the music suffered from two 
causes, extrinsic to itself. In the first place, 
what was written for the stage was given as a 
Cantata, which of course made much of the reci- 
tative tedious, and robbed the whole of vitalizing 
dramatic explanations and connections. In the 
next place, the libretto, however fine poetically 
(and much of it was in the very words of Long- 
fellow’s admirable poem), seemed not entirely 
plastic in the hands of music. Some sentences 
and phrases sounded very oddly ; thus Priscilla’s 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John,” 
though treated as well as it could be, perhaps, in 
the only possible form, that of Recitative, seems 
to lie entirely out of the sphere of music; and 
many other verses were too complete as word- 
thoughts, to require or not to lose by musical in- 
terpretation. Some of the songs, a prayer, &c.» 
expressly written by the librettist, were much to 
the purpose. 

On the part of the performers, the thing did 
not much suffer. On the contrary, they for the 
most part did themselves and the composer credit. 
Much is due to the earnest rehearsals under CARL 
ZERRABN, who gave his heart and best skill to 
the work of conducting. In the lady who sang 
the part of Priscilla, (Mrs. Lizzie Heywoop) 
we had the fresh sensation of a new soprano 
voice of uncommon purity and beauty, and great 
compass ; besides a natural, refined, easy way of 
using it, although there may be room for school- 
ing; but the part of the Puritan maiden was 
simply and expressively presented. Mr. ADAMs, 
tenor, sang of course sweetly, although with not 
great energy (how far due to the music and how 
far due to him we feel not sure), the part of 
John Alden. Miles Standish had a German for 
a representative, Herr WEINLIGH, with a power- 
ful bass voice and a good singer. But his Ger- 
man accent aggravated the awkwardness of some 
of the recitative. “A wonderful man was this 
same Julius Cwsar” sounded oddly, whereas in 
the poem it is simply quaint and characteristic. 
Mr. GeorGe WnricurT gave the parts of Elder 
Brewster and the Captain of the Mayflower pass- 
ably. The chorus, of near 200 voices, was ex- 
cellent. The orchestra, too, was well at home 
in its work. 

And now for the composition. Of course we do 


not fully trust the impression of a single hearing. 
We should say it was pleasing, striking, even beauti- 
fal in parts, and those occurring pretty frequently ; 
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but that it seemed to lack central vitality, unity, 
proportion, and also directness, concentration, as a 
whole. There were many striking, beautiful be- 
ginnings which somehow ended in the vague, or in 
familiar sounding commonplaces, or seemed help- 
lessly prolonged to tediousness. The most natural 
thing in the world, no doubt, with a first work. 
Equally natural was it that the music should scem 
to abound in reminisences, should often sound ex- 
ceedingly familiar. One writes of course, honestly, 
out of his own musical consciousness, his own musi- 
cal life ;—and how much that is made up of com- 
mingling vibrations of all the music one has heard 
and loved! Once in a while, very rarely, a positive 
original genius insinuates a new element of its own 
amid the reflected influences, and then we have a 
Beethoven, a Schubert, a Rossini. We cannot say 
the work contains no fresh ideas; at the same time 
we cannot say we felt the presence anywhere of a 
decided, new creative genius. 

The work is melodious, flowing, smooth, for the 
most part, even to the point of seeming more Italian 
than German sometimes; or at least suggestive of 
that class of German composers, who are sometimes 
called Italian Germans,—the Lortzings, Flotows, 
Kiickens, Abts, &c. Some of the concerted pieces, 
trios, &c., which were really pleasing and effective, 
struck us in this way. The best parts, to our ear, 
were the chornses; and those had so much life and 
vigor, that we could have wished one or two intro- 
duced nearer the beginning of the work. The cho- 
rus of sailors and people, opening the second part, 
was quite effective ; and particularly the chorus: 
“ Over the billows morning is dancing,” interested 
by its buoyant, billowy rhythm. 

There were not a few happy orchestral ideas. The 
first half of the overture, for instance, promised 
finely ; the chorale strain by flutes and reeds alone, 
answered by the brass, making a good episode; but 
the last part seemed weak and common. The fig- 
urative accompaniment, where Priscilla is heard 
singing “ Old Hundred” from within, was quite 
poetic, full of birds and blithe wood sounds. The 
agitated figure, too, kept up through the whole 
length of John Alden’s first solo: “Must I relin- 
quish,” was suggestive of the tumult within, but 
grew monotonous by length. The orchestral intro- 
duction to the second part, scene by the sea shore, 
was striking, yet hardly continued so well as it be- 
gan. One merit the work may claim, both in the 
instrumentation and the song parts, to-wit the ab- 
sence of extravagances, of “ new school ” strainings 
after novelty by “o’erstepping the modesty of na- 
ture ” and the bounds of Art. The worst sin seemed 
to lie in some indulgences in certain modern effects, 
which have grown to be commonplace, such as cer- 
tain of the Verdi sort of dying harmonic cadences 
on the prolonged key-note (in the bass) after & period 
seems fairly ended. 

Melodies of marked novelty or interest we cannot 
recall, although the work generally is melodious. 


The greatest fault however, of the opera, was exces- 
sive length, not merely as a whole, but length of al- 
most every part, seeming as it were a chronic infirm- 
ity. It needs abridgement, concentration, pruning ; 
especially for such undramatic mode of performance. 
The first of the three parts lasted more than an hour 
and a half, and it was areal refreshment when the 
chorus came in for the first time at the end of it. 
Miles Standish’s first air: “Look at these arms,” 
was long and wearisome, and empty. That could 
be spared, perhaps, toadvantage. The tedium of the 
first part injured the impression of the second and 
third, which really seemed better written, more direct, 
sure, and to the purpose. Plainly the first part was 
overlabored ; painfally and doubtfully worked out ‘ 
the rest was written quickly and went more straight. 
ly to the mark. Here was skill gained upon the 
way and this is certainly encouraging. 

n the whole “ Miles Standish” shows musical 
temperament and culture, a ready flow of ideas, 
whether original or not, a good deal of facility in the 
handling of instruments and voices, and poetic feel- 
ing and conception. Who has not heard many an 





opera, by idols of the day, that contained less to in- 
terest one or to be commended? But most of the 
popular operas, however false or trashy, show a cer- 
tain dramatic skill and directness, which we shall fear 
that this new work wants, until we shall be convinced 
to the contrary by a performance on the stage. Mr. 
Kielblock has surely done himself no little credit ; 
and we trust he will give the public a better opportu- 
nity to judge his effort, by producing it again in a 
somewhat abridged and condensed form. 





Cart ZERRAHN.—We trust we do not need to re- 
mind any good music-lover of the Complimentary 
Concert to our excellent Conductor, which comes off 
in the Music Hall to-night. We shall say nothing of 
the public debt to him, which all acknowledge. But 
just look at the programme. Can we afford to lose 
a chance of hearing Beethoven’s warm and love-in- 
spired Fourth Symphony, and his great overture to 

Leonore ; together with the Tunnhéuser overture, the 
choice part-songs by the Orpheus Glee Club, and 
Mrs. Harwoon’s singing ? 





OrcHESTRAL Union. The twenty-third concert, 
last Wednesday afternoon, offered the following se- 
lections, which a large audience appeared richly to 
enjoy : 

1. Symphony. No.9. (First time in this country.) 

Mozart. 


2. Waltz. Die Flotten, (by request). .........++5 Lanner. 

8. Overture. Uriel Acosta.............. Schindelmeisser. 

4. Cavatina, from Belisario. ............6sseeee Donizetti. 

Sung by Mr. C. R. Adams. 

+5. Polka. La Favorita............-..++ notes Strauss. 
6. Soldier's Chorus. Prayerand Barcarole. From the 

BRO GI 6 oda. vcogs ccvecteesecceeess Meyerbeer. 

7. Galop. AS Night in D iii ciicee Lumbye. 





The concert for next Wednesday is announced, 
we are sorry to say, as the last. Why not continue 
them indefinitely? Surely the public appetite has 
only grown with what it has fed on. 





The Diarist Abroad. 


Beruin, Fes. 17. — Concert of Laus, the violin 
virtuoso, aided by Lresra’s orchestra, DREYscnockK, 
the pianist, and Fraulein Hesse, a young Swedish 
singer. Laub is certainly one of the greatest of vio- 
linists. In the general estimation he bore the palm 
completely away from Vieuxtemps, who had just 
been giving concerts in one of the theatres, not only 
in the character of the music he played, but in the 
execution, the deep feeling and beautiful tone of his 
playing. This evening the grand piece was Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto, the others show pieces, among them 
a prelude by Bach, a sufficient proof that they were 
not mere show pieces. Of violinists whom I have 
heard but one is before him, Joachim. Even in this 
case, the difference — judging from recollections now 
of four years’ standing — is one not of execution but 
of style; Joachim’s style being of the grand and ma- 
jestic order, Laub’s of the more beautiful and elegant. 
Hence, on the whole, I had rather hear Joachim play 
the Concerto, because his conception of it happens to 
please my taste more; others would prefer Laub’s. 
A small, quiet, unpretending man is Laub, full of 
music and transfusing all he plays with his own feel- 
ing; his tone delicious, his execution wonderful ; in 
all respects a greater player than I have ever heard 
in America. He has had offers to induce him to 
come to America, but none ot them were such as he 
could accept without positive loss, since a few months 
in Russia and Holland are worth more to him than 
has been offered for a year in our country. 

Feb. 25. hear from Leipzig that several Ameri- 
can students, among them a young lady, have with- 
drawn from the Conservatory, choosing the loss of 
the tuition (which they have paid for a year in ad- 
vance) rather than to remain connected with the insti- 
tution. I can of course record no ex parte statement 
of the questions at issue, cannot decide as to the wis- 
dom and propriery of the step which they have ta- 
ken; but, granting the facts as represented to me, 
without hearing what the directors have to reply, it is 
their wisest course. Certainly grave charges are 
made, and such that no American student should 
come there to the school, especially a young lady, 
without ample inquiry made and a satisfactory an- 
swer received, 

My personal observations in Leipzig four or five 
years ago led me to the views several times expressed 





in Dwight’s Journal, that a young man or woman, 
who has already made considerable progress in music , 
would do better in all respects to make Berlin his or 
her place of study; while for quite young students, 
those who are at the early stages, the Conservatorium 
is the place — and this on the general ground of the 
advantages of pursuing a general course of study in 
a school with a corps of teachers over private instruc- 
tion ; just as I would have a young man ina law 
school a few terms before going into an office, so I 
would have a beginner in music in a music school at 
first. I wish, for the benefitof the many young men 
and women at home, who think of coming abroad to 
study music, that some one or more of those inter- 
ested, would give the Journal the facts in the case, or 
at all events their statement, and thus give the other 
side an opportunity to reply if thought worth the 
while. For any young man or woman, who leaves 
home to go away three thousand miles and spend ten 
or twelve hundred dollars and two or throe years’ 
time, the question is one of grave importance. 

March 4. In leaving Berlin a note is proper as to 
what our American musical students are doing. 
Paine is still at work perfecting himself in organ 
playing and composition. Howe, of Brookfield, 
Mass., after overcoming the evils of acclimating him- 
self to wet, gloomy, disagreeable winter weather, is 
taking up the organ with the energy which promises 
success; and Peassg, of Cleveland, O., is making 
rapid and excellent progress, I learn, in mastering 
the pianoforte. These are all the musical students, 
whom I saw, but I believe the number is to be in- 
creased in the course of the spring. A. W. T. 


Music Abrowd. 


Germany. 

Le1pz1g.—The operas performed in the month of 
January were : Santa Chiara, by the Duke of Gotha ; 
“Merry wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; ‘ Jewess,” 
Halevy; Zauberfléte, Mozart; Prophéte, Meyerbeer ; 
Freyschiitz, Weber; Der Templer und die Jiidin, 
Marschner; the ‘“ Vale of Andorr,” Halevy; La 
Dame Blanche, Boieldieu ; Belmonte und Constanza, 
Mozart; Don Juan, Mozart; Undine, Lortzing ;—in 
all 12 operas in 12 performances. 

Mme. Biirde-Ney sang at the 12th Gewandhaus 
concert a scena and aria by Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn’s Lorelei finale. The orchestral pieces were 
the overtures to Leonore (Beethoven) and to the 
story of “the fair Melusina ” (Mendelssohn), and 
Schumann’s first symphony (in B flat); also a con- 
cert piece for chorus and orchestra, called Friihlings- 
Botschaft (Message of Spring), by Gade. 

In the 14th concert the selections were : Symphony 
No. 12, Haydn; Adagio and Rondo from Chopin’s 
E minor Concerto, played by Fraulein Jenny Her- 
ing; Overture, Scherzo and Finale, by Schumann ; 
Symphony, No. 4, Beethoven.—In the 15th Concert : 
overture (op. 115), Beethoven; Recitative and Aria 
from Carafa’s Valet de Chambre, and Schubert’s 
Wanderer, by Herr Julius Stcckhausen ; Spohr’s 
9th violin Concerto, by Herr Lauterbach, from Mu- 
nich ; Songs, by Robert Schumann; and Rubin- 
stein’s “ Ocean” symphony. 











Beriin.—At the last symphony concert of the Roy 
al band, the music to Orpheus was performed. Not- 
withstanding the favorable manner in which it was 
received, I cannot call the choice judicious. Gluck’s 
music is always beautiful, but the scenic effects are 
absolutely necessary. Those who had often heard 
the work within the same walls in its entirety, could 
not feel perfectly satisfied with the result. ‘The 
whole opera would, I presume, have been given, were 
Mdlle. Johanna Wagner not temporarily incapaci- 
tated from taking her rdle. The other pieces were 
Mendelssohn's magnificent overture to Ruy Blas, and 
Becthoven’s second symphony. It need scarcely be 
added that everything was superbly executed. ith 
such a band, and Taubert at its head, it could not 
well be otherwise. 

The Dom-Chor has been giving three extra soirees, 
which have only served to strengthen my opinion as 
to the incomparable excellence of this renowned bod 
of choristers. The chief director (Neithardt) is a 
fering from severe indisposition, and_ the choir may 
flatter itself that its second director (Herr von Herz- 
berg) is no unworthy substitute. The following was 
the programme of the last concert :— 





1. Gloria. ........ nOEN ees Specenco ceed cent cee Palestrina. 
D. GHURrie tcsedededétecé Cucvstatyeces . Palestrina. 
Se RA i iki ode ceiteticcdvidddosicsssaa Caldara. 
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. Sonata, Op. 29, G major 
. Requiem Aternam 


° te’ 
. Sonata, Op. 70 (Le Retour a Paris). . 


A young composer had just been introdnced to 
the public, whose future career, if rumor is to be 
credited, will be worth looking to. He is called Hein- 
rich Bellerman, son of the professor of that name. 
He directed a number of his own compositions in the 
Sing-Akademie, the chief of which was a setting of 
Goethe’s Mahomed. 

More important for the musical world, however, 
than Bellermann’s production, is Herr Blumner’s 
new oratorio, Abraham, which was performed, for the 
first time, on Thursday last, and which is to be re- 
peated this evening. A detailed account of the per- 
formance we must postpone till our next, and will 
dismiss it now by saying, that it has been unusually 
well received ; in fact the critics are unanimous in its 
praise. 

At the Royal Opera nothing new. Graf. Redern’s 
Christine was, however, given on Sunday, for the 
third time, with the substitution of Madame Koster 
for Mdlle. Wagner as the heroine. ‘The change has 
given great satisfaction; and will in all probability 
save the opera from a doom we most sincerely be- 
lieve it does not deserve. At the Victoria Theatre, 
Malle. Artot continues to attract full houses. J/ Bar- 
biere has given place to Rigoletto, in which Signor 
Carrion is very effective. There isa sad want of 
good male singers at the opera, particularly of tenors 
and basses.— Corr. London Musical World, March 8. 

Vienna.—Two main stays of sound musical taste 
in this city are the “ Philharmonic Concerts,” and 
“ Hellmesberger’s Quartet Soirées.”” The latter are 
said to be models in their kind, both in selections and 
in execution. The Philharmonic Concerts are given 
by the orchestra of the opera under Carl Eckert’s 
direction. Their selections have been mainly trom 
well-known classical works, as symphonies of Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, and especially Beethoven. But 
Schumann, says the Signale, is the name of greatest 
musical influence in Vienna,—Schumann, who 20 
years ago was only known there as the husband of the 
wonderful pianiste Clara Wieck. The programme 
of the third Philharmonic Concert contained Schu- 
mann’s Overture, Scherzo and Rondo, op. 52; and 
Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony. Something from 
Handel was to be given the next time. 

Clara Schumann gave three subscription concerts 
here in March. She is still as uncompromising as 
ever in the classical purity of her programmes. On 
the first evening she played her husband’s D minor 
Trio (with Herren Hellmesberger and Rover) ; Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in C, op. 53; and R. Schumann’s 
series of little pieces called the Carneval (Scénes mig- 
nonnes). The intervals were filled up by songs of 
Schubert and Schumann, sung by Friiulein Krauss. 

In the third of Herbeck’s ‘“ Gesellschafts-Con- 
certs,” Liszt’s Prometheus Symphony provoked a 
warm battle between the clappers and the hissers. 
The most opposite thing’ possible, Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, was placed in the same programme..... 
Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman” was soon to be 
brought out at the Court theatre. 


London. 
Her Masesty’s THeatre was to open with 
Italian Opera on the 10th of April. These are the 
attractions held up in the manager’s prospectus : 


ENGAGEMENTS.—Malle. Piccolomini (her farewell 
nights previous to her final retirement from the stage). 
Mdlle. Vaneri, Madame Laura Baxter, Mdlle. Maria 
Brunetti (from the Grand Opera Paris, her first ap- 
—- in this country), and Madame Alboni; 

fdlle. Lotti della Santa (her first appearance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre), Mdlle. Dell’Anese, Mdlle. Nardi, 
and Madame Maria Cabel (Prima Donna of the 
Opera Comique, Paris); Madame Borghi Mamo 
(her first appearance in this country,) and Malle. 
Titiens ; Signor Mongini, Signor Belart, Signor 
Corsi, Signor Mercuriali, Signor Soldi, Signor Giug- 
lini, Signor Everardi (of the Imperial Italian Operas 
of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, his first appearance 
in this country), Signor Aldighieri, Signor Fellar, 
(his first appearance,) and Signor Sebastiano Ron- 
coni, (of the Regio, Turin, La Pergola, Florence, 
&c.,); Signor Gossier, Signor Castelli, and Signor 


Violetti. Directors of the music, Composers and 
Conductors—Mr. Benedict and Signor Arditi. Prin- 
cipal Violins—Herr Molique, and Mr. Henry Bla- 
grove. Leader of the Ballet-—Signor Bollilli (Musi- 
cal Director for the Theatre Bologna.) The Military 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction 
of Mr. D. Godfrey. Suggestiore—Signor Fontana. 
Regisseur—Signor Grua. The carefully selected and 
highly trained Chorus under the direction of Signor 
Vaschetti The Corps de Ballet will include several 
additions from the continental theatres. 

It is the intention of the management to produce 
during the season the following :—Weber’s grand 
romantic opera of Oberon, which has been for a long 
time in active preparation, and will be produced on 
a scale and with a completeness worthy of this great 
work. The minor as well as the gpa gr parts will 
be effectively filled. The scenery and dresses are 
being prepared with great care, and will present fea- 
tures of special interest. The whole will be produc- 
ed under the immediate superintendence of J. R. 
Planché, Esq., Author of the Libretto, by whom sev- 
eral changes and modifications have been made, while 
the whole of the original music has been — 
preserved. The recitative expressly arranged by M. 
Benedict, pupil of the composer of this great work. 
Beethoven's Fidelio, Leonora, Mdlle. Titiens. Anew 
and original opera by Maestro Campana, in which 
Malle. Piccolomini will appear. Rossini’s opera of 
Otello.—In consequence of the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to Mme. Borghi Mamo, at the Italian Op- 
era in Paris, the above opera will be produced early 
in the season, with the following cast :—Otello, Sig- 
nor Mongini; Rodrigo, Signor Corso ; Elmiro, Sig- 
nor Vialetti; Iago, Signor Everardi; Desdemona, 
Mme. Borghi Mamo. And about the middle of 
May, Rossini’s Semiramide, with the following pow- 
erful cast :—Semiramide, Mdlle. Titiens (her first 
appearance in that character) ; Arsace, Madame Al- 
boni (her first appearance this season) ; Idreno, Sig- 
nor Belart ; Oreo, Signor Vialetti; and Assur, Sig- 
nor Everardi. Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, with 
an unprecedented cast. Also Weber’s opera of Der 
Freischiitz, in which Signor Mongini and Madlle. Tit- 
iens will sustain the principal characters. Malle. 
Brunetti will arrive at the end of April, and make 
her first appearance at the early part of May, in 
Verdi’s opera of Figoletto. Madame Alboni_ will 
make her first appearance about the middle of May, 
as Arsace in Semiramide. Malle. Titiens will appear 
on the opening night Tuesday, April 10, in —. 
tion with Signor Giuglini. Madame Borghi Mamo 
will make her first appearance iti this country on 
Thursday, April 12, as Leonora, in Za Favorite. 
Madame Marie Cabel (from the Imperial Opera 
Comique, Paris,) will appear during the season in sev- 
eral of her favorite characters. The season will com- 
mence on Tuesday, April 10, when will be performed 
(for the first time at this theatre) Flotow’s admired 
opera of Martha. Lionello, Signor Giuglini (his 
first appearance this season) ; Plumkett, Signor Via- 
letti; Lord Tristano, Signor Sebastian Ronconi ; 
Nancy, Mdlle. Vaneri; Lady Henrietta, Mdlle. Tit- 
iens (her first appearance this season). On Thurs- 
day, April 12th, Za Favorita. Fernando, Signor 
Giuglini; Alfonso, Signor Everardo (his first ap- 

arance); Baldassare, Signor Vialetti; Leonora, 

fdlle. Borghi Mamo (her first appearance). On 
Saturday, 14th April, will be performed Verdi’s 
opera of Jl Trovatore, Manrico, Signor Giuglini ; 
Ferrando, {Signor Vialetti; Conte di Luna, Signor 
Aldighieri ; Azucena, Madame Borghi Mamo ; Leo- 
nora, Mdlle. Titiens. 


Rorat Eneuise Oprra.—The season closed 
with March, and with continued success of Lurline. 


In a valedictory address of the managers (Louisa | 


Pyne and Wm. Harrison) their achievements are 


summed up as follows : 

“In three seasons we have produced four English 
operas and one operetta by native composers, name- 
ly—The Rose of Castille and Satanella, by Mr. Balfe ; 
Victorine, by Mr. Alfred Mellon; Romance, by Mr. 
Henry Leslie ; and Lurline, by Mr. Vincent Wallace. 
Also Martha and Dinorah, and a répertoire to whose 
merits the public approbation has been the best test. 

“ Again we request English composers, who have 
works complete, or in a state of Se to ac- 
quaint us with the same, in order that we may make 
our arrangements accordingly. 

“We have been the means of introducing to the 
English operatic stage the following English artists : 
Miss Parefia, Miss Corelli, Miss Pilling, Miss Thirl- 
wall, Miss Fanny Cruise, Mr. Santley, Mr. Ferdin- 
and Glover (an artist whose love we much oe Se 
Mr. Patey, Mr. Grattan Kelly, Mr. Wallworth, Mr. 
Honey, &c., &c. During the three seasons we have 
expended, for artists, authors, rent, &c., the sum of 





£79,788. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Music BY MarL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not ool a 
eonvenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Though I sing. (Tra la Ia.) Gordigiani. 25 


One of Gordigiani's popular Neapolitan Songs, one of 
the songs that is heard sung and hummed in the 
streets of gay and sunny Naples, full of life and 
mirth. 
The Flowers. Ballad. Silcher. 25 
Adapted to the beautiful melody of ‘‘ Loreley.” 
Very easy. 
God bless the sailor on the sea. B. Covert. .25 
Will have a large sale, like the same author’s fine 
song. ‘‘ Jamie’s on the stormy sea.” 
This heart of mine. (Das arme Herz ) Reichardt. 25 
Agem. This isa song of that class which Stigelli 
renders 80 finely. 
On the mountain’s airy summit. Kiicken. 25 
A joyous melody after the Tyrolean pattern, for 
voices of moderate compass. Will do for very young 
beginners. 
By the banks of the Genesee river. Song and 
chorus. R. S. Taylor. 25 
A good minstrel song with an effective chorus. 
Across there at the window. Song with Violon- 
cello (or Flute‘or Violin or Cornet) obligato. 
Mohring. 25 
A charming little song, first introduced by Mrs. 
Harwood at Mr. Eichberg’s concert a fortnight ago, 
and repeated by her to-night at Zerrahn’s benefit. 
Just the thing to delight everbody, Easy for voice 
and instruments. 


Instrumental Music. 
J. Wright. 


Polka brillante. 
C. W. Sanderson. 


L. O. Emerson. 
Hi. Prince. 


Victory Polka. 


Reminiscences militaires. 


Marion Polka. 
Le Billet doux Polka Mazurka. 


Come into the garden, Maud. Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 


Acharming arrangement of Balfe’s popular song, 
which has met with as much favor in England as the 
song itself. 


een Books. 


Tue New Germania. A collection of the most 
favorite Operatic Airs, Marches, Polkas, Waltz- 
es, Quadrilles, and Melodies of the day. Ar- 
ranged in an easy and familiar style for four, 
five, and six instraments. By B.A. Burditt. 1,25 


A very desirable collection of instrumental music ; 
one that the musical community have long required, 
and one for which the thousands of small bands and 

t clubs throughout the country will be very 
thankful. The Melodies are of that class which the 
great mass of the people, both as performers and lis- 
teners, at once adopt as their own and stamp as ‘‘favo- 
rites.” They are very finely arranged, and, as the ti- 
tle indicates, in a style easy, familiar and acceptable 
to all. Mr. Burditt has been long and favorably 
known as the leader of one of the best Bands in this 
city, and as a composer and arranger of this class of 
music. His long experience has enabled him to deter- 
mine correctly as to what was wanted ina collection 
of this kind, and how it was wanted; he has therefore _ 
acted understandingly in the preparation of this vol- 
ume. 
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